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WATSON'S ABT JOUBNAL.. 



GOUNOD. 



Whilst the gracious love music of Romeo e 
Ghtlelia is stiU fresh in the public mind, the 
readers of Once a Ifee^• may welcome a sketch 
of the ' life of its composer — a musician by 
whom celebrity has been achieved in the face 
of many discounigements, and who, in his 
treatment of the conceptions of Shakespeare, 
has been no less happy in. dealing with the 
masterpiece of Goethe. Charles Fraugois 
Gounod was born in Pai-is, June 17th, 1818. 
He studied counterpoint at tlie Conserva- 
toire, under. Hnlevy, the talented author' of 
La Juioe, and received instruction in prdcti- 
cvl couipasition, first from Lesuenr, and 
afterward from Paer. In 1837, he carried 
off a second prize at the "conconrs" of the 
Institute; and in 1839 obtained the first pre- 
mium for his cantata Fenidnd. Being cho- 
sen, in consequence of his success, govern- 
ment exhibitioner, he proceeded to Rome, 
and devoted himself to a careful study of ec- 
clesiastical music. In 1844, Gounod visited 
Vienna, and had performed, in the church of 
St. Charles, a mass in the style of Palestrina, 
for voices alone, lletuming to Paris, he was 
appointed musical director at the church of 
the Missions Etrangeres, adopted the monas- 
tic garb, and, until 1851, remained in com- 
p irative obscurity, it haviitg been announced 
tnat he had taken holy orders. 

But presently there appeared, in the AlJie- 
nceum, a paper, which was then attributed to 
M. Viardot, the author of some esteemed 
works on art subjects, containing a notice of 
a concert given at St. Martin's Hall and the 
production of four compositions by an ob- 
scure author named Gounod. The writer 
stated that the music reminded him of no 
other composer, ancient or modern, either 
by its form, its melody, or its harmony; that 
it was not new, if by such a term was meant 
eccentric or strange, and not old in the sense 
of dry and stiff ; but that it was the worlt of 
an accompUshed artist, and the poetry of a 
new poet. He then proceeded to remai-k 
that an evident and real impression had been 
produced upon the audience ; but that it wtis, 
from the music itself, and not from the re- 
ception accorded to it, that he felt justified 
in predicting for its author a far from com- 
mon career. ' The paper from which the 
above is quoted was inserted in the Gazette 
Musicale de Parw, January 26th, 1851, and 
aroused the more curiosity as M. Gounod's 
Sapplio, his first attempt at dramatic compo- 
sition, was tlien in rehearsal, and soon to be 
heard at the opera. On April 16th of the 
same year it was performed for the first time; 

'1 but iti success was not equal to that antici- 
pated for it by the composer's friends, since, 
in addition to a faulty libretto, it labored 
under an incoherence of ideas, an excess of 
recitative, a pei-sistent avoidance of conven- 
tional forms, an inexperience of stage effect, 
and a want of periodicity of phrases in the 
score. In plain language, Sappho was a 
failure; but the poetic spirit pervading 
nearly the entire work, and at times assert- 

ring itself in brilliant flashes, convinced com- 
petent critics that M. Gounod might safely 

- reckon upon ultimate success. In 1852, 
some choruses written for Ulysses, a tragedy 
by M. Ponsard, were represented at the 
Theatre Fran§ais. They were also perform- 
ed in London about a year ago for the bene- 
fit of the University College Hospital. The 
composer aimed at "catching the antiqne 
character, either by means of the rhythm or 
by unusual modulations ; but the music, 



though talented, was monotonous ; and the 
chorus, "Servantes inftdeles," was the only 
one by which any decided impression was 
made either in London or Paris. 

In Ln JVo»ne Sanglante, a graijd opera, pro- 
duced for the first time on October 18th, 1854, 
it was apparent that M. Gounod had made- 
steady advances as a dramatic composer, es- 
pecially in respect to arrangement of ideas 
and instrumental coloring. But the music 
was unequal, and in parts decidedly weak. 
The features of interest comprised a duet in 
the first act, nearly the whole of the seco d 
act, and an air and duet in the third act. La 
Nonne Sanglame^-still performed at rare in- 
tervals — was succeeded by an attempt at com- 
ic music in a setting o' Moliere's Le Mklecin 
milyre tui, produced at the Thefttre Lyrique 
iu 1858, and in 1864 at Covent Garden. The 
score- contains an ingeniously constructed 
tenor air at the commencement of the first 
act, an effective chorus of wood-cutters, an 
original and genuinely humorous song for the 
"Nurse," some highly meritorious .concerted 
passages, and a not wholly satisfactory over- 
ture. The instrumentation is charming 
throughout; but the finales are weakly con- 
structed, and an affectation of antiquated 
forms impedes the flow of genial and expres- 
sive melody. More than once do we meet a 
foreshadowing of the love music in Faust; 
and were the comedy moreamenable to oper- 
atic treatment, Le Medecin malgre lui, termed 
in England llie Mock Doctor, might have 
achieved a greater measure of success than it 
enjoyed. 

On the 19th of March, 1859, JJ'aMsi was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Lyrique, in Paris, but 
by no means with the success to which its 
merits entitled it. The French public seems 
slow to appreciate art in its higher phases, 
and the verdict of Germany was required be- 
fore M. Gounod's masterpiece ' could be ac- 
corded a genuine welcome. 

Philemon et Baucis, a three-act opera, per- 
formed for the first time at the Theatre Lyr- 
ique on the 18th of February, 1860, compris- 
es a deUeious overture, a chorus of bacchan- 
tes, frequently performed at the late Mr. Al- 
fred Mellon's promenade concerts, and a few 
other agreeable morceatix less generally 
known; but the subject of the drama is un- 
satisfactory, and the real inspiration is less 
apparent in this work than in most others 
from the same pen. 

La Reine de S-'ba, a grand opera with a 
hopeless libretto, has never succeeded any- 
where. It contains many salient features of 
interest, and, as regards pure musical merit, 
it is by some deemed superior to Faust. It 
has occasionally been presented in a modified 
form at the Crystal Palace, but without scen- 
ery or costumes, and under the title of Irene. 
It includes a magnificent march and cortege, 
some ingeniously instrumented ballad music, 
and one or two' 'Effective choruses. As. a 
whole, however, it is deficient in variety, a 
fault chiefly referable to the character of the 
drama. 

In 1864, Mirella, an Italian ver.sion of the 
French Mireille, elaborated by M. Michel 
Carr6 from the pastoral Mireio, was produced 
with partial success at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
The music, though admired by the critics, 
never became popular; and the libretto, 
which was in five straggling acts, and more 
of an idyl than a play, proved ipsufferabh 
tedious. In Paris, Mireille was afterwardi 
compressed, and brought out with some 
success in a three-act form; but it has been 



a stranger to London since the season of ita 
first performance. 

M. Gotinod, as we have already stated, 
originally gave his attention to church music, 
a. style of composition that he has turned to 
account largely in Romeo e Giuletia and Faust, 
and more sparingly in Mirella. He is the . 
author of masses, psalms, and motets for a 
single or double chorus, for voices alone, or 
combined with the orchestra. The grand 
mass of St. Cecilia has established its claims 
as a favorite both in London and the provin- 
ces, selections with organ and harp accom- 
paniment being given jjeriodically at one of 
the fashionable west-end churches. Tobias, 
a sa«red drama, a setting of the psalm, "By 
tne waters of Babylon," and some minor 
pieces were performed for the first time in 
England a little less than a year ago, but 
without creating any very favorable impres- 
sion. 

In his dramatic compositions the author of 
Fami exhibits considerable variety, rich and 
luminous orchestration, novel and refined 
harmonies, pow^erful choral effects, and a re- 
markable spirit of poetry. His recitative is 
usually expressive; but he fails as regards 
breadth, force, and dramatic intensity. His 
melody is abundant, but seldom strikingly 
original; conventional forms are to a certain 
extent disregarded; and there is an evident 
distaste for the elaborate finales affected by 
writers of the Rossinian school. In Romeo e 
Giuletia appears the adoption of a theory in- 
dicated in Faust and La Reine de Saba, and 
exhibited with no very pleasing effects in the 
Lohengrin and Jrislan und Isolde of Bichard 
Wagner. The ideal of the drama of the fu- 
ture is the subordination of music and the 
other arts to poetry, a doctrine ably illustra- 
ted in the second and fifth acts of M. Gou- 
nod's last opera. 

It may be added, in conclus'on, that the 
subject of om- sketch married one of the 
daughters of the late M. Zimmerman. In 
1852, he became manager of the Orpheon, a 
choral re-xmion of the Communal Musical 
Schools in Paris; but in 1860, he resigned 
his post to devote himself exclusively to 
composition. A new comic opera, promised 
by him a year or two ago, has not been com- 
pleted; and it is a matter as much of regret 
as of satisfaction to learn that M. Gounod 
should now be expending his energies on a 
musical drama constructed on so unpromis- 
ing a theme as that of Francesco da Rimini. 
— Once a Week. 



'A raOH but musical genius, who aspired to 
be thought a man of taste, resolved to give 
his friends a musical entertainment. While 
the musicians were all jilaying, he seemed 
satisfied with the performance, but, when the 
principal vioUn came to be engaged upon an 
incidental solo, he inquired why the others 
were remaining idle. ' 'It is a pizzicato for one 
instrument," returned the operator. "I can't 
help that," exclaimed the virtuoso, who was 
determined to have the worth of his money; 
"let the trumpets pizzicato too !" This re- 
calls the familiar anecdote about P. T. Bar- 
num, of Museum celebrity, who observing a 
violinist in his orchestra to be in a state of 
temporary cessation from playing during the 
.continued activity of the others, asked hiin 
what he meant by it. "Why, sir, here's a 
rest marked in my part — a rest of several 
bars." "Rest/" shouted Barnum, (who had 
dways a great horror of being imposed upon), 
"don't tell me about rest, sir. I pay yotl to 
come here and play, sir, and not to rest" 



